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Many  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  nursing  programs 
have  undergone  changes  in  organizational  structure  in  recent 
years.     Organizational  structure  has  been  identified  in  the 
management  literature  as  a  key  variable  affecting  the 
leadership  role.     The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investi- 
gate the  influence  of  selected  organizational  patterns  on 
faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior. 

An  initial  survey  of  schools  accredited  by  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  in  states  included  in  the  Southern 
Regional  Educational  Board  provided  data  for  classification 
according  to  selected  organizational  characteristics.  A 
two-by-two  factorial  design  was  utilized  to  compare  hetero- 
genous and  homogenous  departmentalization  as  influences  upon 
the  faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior.     The  second  major 
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variable  was  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  a  graduate 
program.     Faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior  was  measured 
by  the  investigator  designed  Administrative  Leadership  Scale 
returned  by  217  faculty  in  the  South.     A  Statistical  Analy- 
sis Systems  computer  program  utilizing  a  general  linear 
model  analyzed  the  variance  in  these  data.     The  data  sug- 
gested that  (a)   there  was  no  statistically  significant 
difference  in  faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior  in 
heterogenous  versus  homogenous  departments  with  the  possible 
exception  of  skills  related  to  reconciliation,  integration, 
and  persuasion,    (b)   the  faculty  perception  of  leader 
behavior  was  more  positive  in  schools  which  offer  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  degrees  than  in  those  schools 
offering  only  the  undergraduate  degree,  and  (c)   there  was  no 
statistically  significant  interaction  between  structure  and 
classification. 

Further  research  should  focus  more  specifically  on  the 
leader  behavior  in  schools  with  graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs  since  faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior  was 
generally  positive  in  these  programs.     Such  research  may 
provide  guidance  as  to  how  such  positive  perceptions  can  be 
replicated  in  other  programs. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Nursing  as  an  Academic  Discipline 
Nursing  education  in  America  was  organized  outside  the 
halls  of  academe.     The  first  American  Schools,  opened  in 
1873,  were  patterned  after  the  St.  Thomas  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  in  London  which  was  founded  by  Florence  Nightingale. 
The  St.  Thomas  School  incorporated  her  ideas  of  a  self- 
supporting  system,  paid  instructors,  school  director  sepa- 
rate from  the  hospital  board,  and  the  correlation  of  nursing 
theory  with  practice.     Although  hospital-based  programs  soon 
existed  in  university-operated  hospitals,  notably  Johns 
Hopkins  programs  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  were  not 
organized  until  1916  at  Columbia  Teachers  College  and  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.     Nursing  as  an  academic  discipline 
was  given  further  impetus  in  the  early  1930s  when  the 
prestigious  Catholic  University  of  America  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  opened  departments  of  nursing  (Anderson, 
1981)  . 

Beginning  in  the  late  1940s  a  succession  of  reports  of 
various  educational  commissions  and  professional  organi- 
zations recommended  the  transfer  of  preservice  nursing 
education  from  hospital-based  programs  to  programs  based  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning.     Then  in  1965,  the  American 
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Nurses'  Association  through  its  Committee  on  Nursing  Educa- 
tion issued  its  historic  position  paper  in  which  baccalau- 
reate degree  education  was  advocated  as  the  minimum  level  of 
preparation  for  beginning  professional  nursing  practice 
(American  Nurses'  Association,  1965).     The  curricula  in 
baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  nursing  programs  at  the  time 
were  similar  and  were  reflective  of  the  patterns  of  medical 
practice  and  hospital  division  of  patients.  Most  nursing 
schools  were  organized  into  departments  based  upon  specialty 
areas.     Traditionally,  these  included  departments  of 
medical,  surgical,  obstetric,  pediatric,  psychiatric,  and 
public  health  nursing.     Departments  were,  therefore, 
somewhat  homogeneous  groups  led  by  a  department  chair 
with  clinical  expertise  in  the  specialty  area.  Faculty 
within  these  homogeneous  departments  frequently  had  teaching 
responsibilities  across  levels  of  study  including  graduate 
studies . 

New  Patterns  of  Organization 
A  combination  of  forces  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  resulted  in  extensive  curricular  revision  in  many 
baccalaureate  nursing  programs.     An  increasing  national 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  health  promotion  resulted  in 
curricular  expansion  to  include  health  assessment  and 
promotion  skills  as  well  as  traditional  skills  related  to 
care  of  the  ill.     The  women's  movement  prompted  a  reexami- 
nation of  the  role  of  the  nurse  on  the  health  care  team  and 
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placed  an  increased  emphasis  on  nursing  autonomy  and 
decision-making  skills.     The  continuing  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge and  technology  resulted  in  curricular  revision  that 
stressed  problem-solving  and  critical-thinking  rather  than 
rote  memorization  of  specific  facts.     Increased  knowledge 
and  technology  also  resulted  in  a  more  knowledgeable  health 
care  consumer  with  increased  demands  for  quality  health 
care.     Demographic  changes,  especially  an  increase  in  the 
elderly  population,  precipitated  an  awareness  of  changing 
health  care  needs  throughout  the  life  cycle   (Wolff,  Weitzel, 
&  Fuerst,   1979) . 

Nursing  scholars  of  this  period  developed  various 
theories  and  concepts  of  nursing  which  were  reflective  of 
the  societal  changes  and  which  provided  a  broad  framework 
for  the  practice  of  professional  nursing  (King,  1971;  Orem, 
1971;  Rogers,  1970;  Roy,  1976) .     Although  developed  indepen- 
dently, certain  similarities  exist  among  these  concepts  and 
theories.     The  major  concepts  within  nursing  have  been 
identified  as  man,  health,  society,  and  nursing  (Fawcett, 
1980;  Fitzpatrick  &  Whall,   1983;  Newman,   1983;  Torres, 
1980) .     Of  these  concepts,  the  core  of  the  practice  of 
nursing  is  man   (Torres,  1980,  p.  2).     Nursing  literature  has 
emphasized  man  as  a  holistic  being,  a  biopsychosocial  being. 
Many  baccalaureate  nursing  programs  revised  their  curricula 
in  response  to  developing  nursing  theory   (Peterson,  1977)  . 
Further  impetus  was  given  to  development  of  conceptual  bases 
as  accreditation  criteria  specified  the  development  of  a 
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curriculum  within  a  "conceptual  framework"    (NLN,  1977) . 
Many  schools  altered  their  organizational  structure  in 
accordance  with  these  broader  curricular  concepts. 
Specialty  departments  were  dissolved  as  faculty  reorganized 
into  integrated  work  groups  generally  assigned  teaching 
responsibilities  in  accordance  with  student  class  level. 
Course  content  emphasized  the  health  care  needs  of  man 
throughout  the  life  cycle  and  generally  progressed  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.     Faculty  faced  not  only  the  task  of 
integrating  specialty  content  into  these  broad  courses,  but 
also  the  task  of  doing  so  within  an  integrated  work  group. 

While  much  of  the  curricular  revision  and  structural 
reorganization  occurred  at  the  undergraduate  level,  the 
dissolution  of  specialty  based  departments  brought  about 
changes  in  graduate  faculty  organization  as  well.  Fre- 
quently in  such  cases,  the  faculty  assigned  primary  teaching 
responsibilities  at  the  graduate  level  combined  into  a 
graduate  faculty  subunit  comprised  of  multiple  specialty 
backgrounds  not  unlike  the  heterogeneous  groupings  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

A  1970  report  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education  entitled  An  Abstract 
for  Action  provided  yet  another  curricular  and  organiza- 
tional framework  for  nursing  programs.     In  addition  to 
support  for  academic  education  for  nurses,  this  report 
suggested  distinct  types  of  nursing  career  patterns: 
episodic  nursing  practice  primarily  in  hospital  settings  and 
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distributive  nursing  practice  primarily  in  community 
settings   (Lysaught,  1970) .     Several  baccalaureate  nursing 
higher  degree  programs  chose  to  reorganize  in  accordance 
with  these  practice  patterns   (Chioni  &  Schoen,  1970; 
Thurston,  1972)   at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
level. 

Baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  nursing  programs  in  the 
eighties  are,  therefore,  markedly  diverse  in  their  patterns 
of  organization.  Some  remain  traditionally  organized  as 
homogenous  specialty-based  departments  which  generally  teach 
across  class  levels.  Others  are  organized  into  heterogenous 
academic  units  generally  based  upon  the  class  level  of  the 
student . 

Problem  Statement 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  influence 
of  selected  organizational  characteristics  on  faculty 
perception  of  the  administrator  assigned  the  leadership  of 
the  academic  subunit.     More  specifically, 

1.  was  there  a  difference  in  faculty  perception  of 
leader  behavior  between  departments  that  are  organized  as 
homogenous  specialty  faculty  groups  and  departments  that  are 
organized  as  heterogenous  integrated  faculty  groups? 

2.  was  there  a  difference  in  faculty  perception  of 
leader  behavior  between  departments  that  offer  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  degrees  and  those  that  offer  the  under- 
graduate degree  only? 
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3.  was  there  an  interaction  of  structure  and  classifi- 
cation that  influenced  faculty  perception  of  leader 
behavior? 

Hypotheses 

The  hypotheses  tested  in  the  study  are  listed  below. 
H^l     There  is  no  difference  in  faculty  perception  of 

leader  behavior  between  heterogenous  and 

homogenous  nursing  departments. 
H^2    There  is  no  difference  in  faculty  perception  of 

leader  behavior  between  schools  with  graduate 

nursing  programs  and  schools  without  graduate 

nursing  programs. 

H  3    There  is  no  combined  influence  of  structure  and 
o 

classification  of  school  on  faculty  perception  of 
leader  behavior  in  departments  of  nursing. 

Delimitations  and  Limitation 
The  study  utilized  an  ex  post  facto  design.     As  with 
all  ex  post  facto  designs  inferences  of  causal  relationships 
among  the  variables  are  inappropriate. 

The  individual  faculty  comprising  the  sample  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  function.     There  was  no  control  for 
potentially  confounding  variables  such  as  individual  per- 
sonalities and  experience.     The  size  of  the  sample  was  also 
relatively  small. 
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The  instrument  was  developed  by  the  investigator  and 
has  not,  therefore,  had  a  history  of  use  to  establish 
validity  and  reliability. 

Assumptions 

The  author  assumed  that  behaviors  indicative  of 
leadership  may  be  observed,  classified,  and  rated.  This 
assumption  is  based  upon  the  extensive  literature  related  to 
leadership  (Bass,  1981)  . 

Definition  of  Terms 

Organizational  pattern  as  utilized  in  this  study  refers 
to  selected  characteristics  of  the  formal  organization  of 
the  school  as  being  comprised  of  a)  primarily  heterogenous 
or  homogenous  with  reference  to  clinical  specialty  and 
b)   classification  of  the  school  with  reference  to  presence 
or  absence  of  a  graduate  nursing  program. 

A  heterogenous  department  is  defined  as  one  in  which 
the  faculty  subgroups  are  comprised  of  faculty  representing 
multiple  clinical  specialties  generally  grouped  according  to 
the  class  level  of  the  student. 

A  homogenous  department  is  defined  as  one  in  which 
faculty  are  grouped  according  to  clinical  specialty  with 
teaching  assignments  across  class  levels. 

Department  in  this  study  refers  to  faculty  subgroups 
rather  than  the  total  nursing  faculty. 
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Department  chairman  in  this  study  refers  to  the  first 
level  academic  administrator  rather  than  the  chief  executive 
officer.     The  title  may  vary  from  institution  to  institution 
and  includes  such  designations  as  level  coordinator,  program 
director,  chairperson,  chair,  chairman. 

Clinical  specialty  refers  to  the  area  of  clinical 
expertise  of  the  faculty  members  and  generally  includes  such 
specialties  as  medical,  surgical,  obstetric,  pediatric, 
psychiatric,  and  public  health  nursing. 

Leader  behavior  refers  to  selected  behaviors  and 
activities  associated  with  the  department  chair  role  as 
described  on  the  Administrative  Leadership  Scale  developed 
by  the  investigator  (see  Appendix) . 

Structure/production /representation  refers  to  those 
behaviors  on  the  Administrative  Leadership  Scale  that  relate 
to  how  the  leader  initiates  structure,  emphasizes  productiv- 
ity, represents  the  group,  etc. 

Consideration/ freedom/uncertainty  refers  to  those 
behaviors  on  the  Administrative  Leadership  Scale  that  relate 
to  how  the  leader  provides  encouragement,  rewards  efforts, 
listens  to  group  members,  etc. 

Reconciliation/ integration/persuasiveness  refers  to 
those  behaviors  on  the  Administrative  Leadership  Scale  that 
relate  to  how  the  leader  integrates  needs  of  group  members, 
deals  with  conflict,  etc. 
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Justification  for  the  Study 
Scholars  of  management  as  well  as  practitioners  have 
long  recognized  the  importance  of  structure  in  the  attain- 
ment of  organizational  goals. 

The  more  an  organization  structure  reflects  the 
tasks  or  activities  necessary  to  attain  goals  and 
assists  in  their  coordination,  and  the  more  roles 
are  designed  to  fit  the  capabilities  and  motiva- 
tion of  people  available  to  fill  them,  the  more 
effective  and  efficient  an  organization  structure 
will  be.      (Fayol,   1916/1949,  p.  20) 

Further,  in  studies  of  business  and  educational  organiza- 
tions, the  formal  organizational  structure  as  a  variable  has 
been  considered  in  studies  related  to  managerial  decision- 
making (Blankenship  &  Miles,  1968;  Carzo  &  Yanouzas,  1969), 
productivity  (Wofford,  1971)  ,  job  satisfaction  (Carpenter, 
1971) ,  morale  and  climate   (Pheysey,  Payne,  &  Pugh,  1971; 
Wofford,  1971) . 

Organizational  structure  has  also  been  identified  as  a 
key  variable  affecting  the  leadership  role.     In  their 
management  text,  Koontz ,  O'Donnell,  and  Weihrich  addressed 
the  impact  of  structure  on  the  leadership  role  in  their 
"principle  of  leadership  facilitation." 

The  more  an  organization  structure  and  its  author- 
ity delegations  make  it  possible  for  managers  to 
design  and  maintain  an  environment  for  perfor- 
mance, the  more  it  will  facilitate  their  leader- 
ship abilities.    ...     It  is  important  for  the 
organization  structure  to  do  its  part  in  creating 
a  situation  in  which  the  manager  can  most  effec- 
tively lead.      (Koontz,  O'Donnell,   &  Weihrich, 
1980,  p.  501) 
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Indeed,  the  interaction  of  the  demands  of  the  situation  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  leader  is  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
leadership  research  and  theories  of  the  1970s   (Bass,  1981) . 

The  organizational  structure  developed  by  most  univer- 
sities as  traditionally  the  most  effective  and  efficient  is 
the  discipline-related  department.     Although  universities 
have  been  organized  into  separate  faculties  since  medieval 
times,  formal  departmentalization  in  America  is  traced  to  a 
reorganization  into  six  distinct  departments  at  Harvard  in 
1825   (Brubacher  &  Rudy,  1968;  Dressel  &  Reichard,  1970).  As 
knowledge  became  increasingly  specialized,  the  number  of 
departments  within  the  university  increased  accordingly,  and 
although  institutes  and  centers  were  created  to  fulfill 
applied  research  and  service  functions,  departments  remain 
as  the  fundamental  academic  unit. 

Not  only  has  the  department  persisted  as  the  fundamen- 
tal organizational  unit  within  the  university,  it  has 
increasingly  been  recognized  as  the  cornerstone  of  quality 
in  higher  education.     "The  academic  department  is  the  key  to 
the  successful  achievement  of  the  school's  primary  mission" 
(Roach,  1976,  p.   13).     The  department  chairman  has  been 
identified  as  a  significant  determinant  in  the  quality  of 
the  academic  department.     "The  chairman  is  the  key  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  departmental  program"  (Mobley, 
1971,  p.  321).     Hoyt  and  Spangler  stated  that  there  is 
"ample  reason  to  believe  that  one  can  improve  the  quality  of 
the  college  or  university  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
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department  head"    (1979,  p.  291).     Tucker  (1981)   claims  that 
the  department  chair  job  is  the  most  important  administra- 
tive position  in  the  college  or  university,  and  further 
states  that  the  chairman  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  faculty  through  hiring  and  firing  capability. 
Further,  within  the  field  of  nursing,  administrative 
leadership  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  three  most 
influential  factors  in  decisions  to  select  or  leave  faculty 
positions   (Lenz  &  Waltz,  1983). 

The  department  chairmanship  is  not  only  significant  in 
relationship  to  the  quality  of  the  department,  it  is  also 
important  to  the  leadership  of  a  profession.     A  1980  survey 
by  Hall,  Mitsunaga,  and  de  Tornay  (1981)   reaffirmed  the 
findings  of  their  1970  survey.     In  both  studies,  nearly 
70%  of  deans  of  nursing  surveyed  advised  aspirants  to  the 
position  of  dean  to  acquire  experience  as  a  department  chair 
as  a  major  consideration  in  planning  a  career  in  educational 
administration  in  nursing. 

It  has  been  established  that  (a)   formal  organizational 
structure  influences  organizational  goals,  decision-making, 
productivity,  job  satisfaction,  climate,  and  leadership, 
(b)   the  traditional  structure  of  American  universities  is 
the  discipline-related  department,    (c)   the  quality  of  the 
college  or  university  is  increasingly  linked  to  the  quality 
of  the  department  and  its  chairman,  and   (d)   the  chairmanship 
of  a  department  is  a  frequently  recommended  route  to  higher 
level  leadership  positions  in  nursing. 


Variations  exist  in  the  organizational  patterns  of 
baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  nursing  programs.  Many 
nursing  programs  in  the  early  seventies  modified  their  basic 
specialty  dominated  departments  for  alternative  forms  of 
departmentalization.     It  is  appropriate  to  study  the  impact 
of  such  reorganization  on  faculty  perception  of  department 
chairmen. 

The  reorganization  of  nursing  programs  came  at  a  time 
of  experimentation  in  organizational  patterns  within  the 
broader  higher  education  system.     Nondepartmental  non- 
disciplinary  based  organizational  structures  appeared  in 
response  to  charges  of  neglect  of  undergraduate  education 
and  lack  of  accountability   (Dressel  &  Faricy,  1972,  p.  81). 
The  findings  of  this  study  may  have  implications  for  other 
such  nontraditional  organizational  patterns. 

Overview  of  Procedures 
The  study  utilized  a  two-by-two  factorial  design.  The 
independent  variables  were   (a)   structure  of  the  department 
as  being  primarily  homogenous  or  heterogenous  and  (b)  clas- 
sification of  the  school  with  reference  to  presence  or 
absence  of  a  graduate  nursing  program.     Subjects  were 
selected  based  upon   (a)   characteristics  of  the  school, 
(b)   accessibility,  and  (c)  willingness  to  participate. 
Faculty  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  chairman  performance  of 
selected  administrative  tasks.     A  general  linear  model 
procedure  was  utilized  to  examine  differences  in  faculty 
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rating  of  chairman.     A  detailed  discussion  of  procedures  is 
presented  in  Chapter  III. 

Overview  of  the  Research  Report 
In  Chapter  I,  the  research  problem  has  been  stated,  the 
terms  have  been  defined,  hypotheses  postulated,  and 
procedures  outlined.     A  review  of  the  literature  providing 
the  theoretical  framework  for  the  study  follows  in 
Chapter  II.     The  third  chapter  will  detail  procedures,  and 
the  fourth  will  present  findings.     The  report  will  conclude 
with  a  discussion  of  implications  and  recommendations  for 
further  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  literature  review  is  presented  in  three  sections 
progressing  from  the  general  to  the  specific.     The  first 
section  provides  an  overview  of  the  leadership  theories 
which  provide  the  framework  for  the  study.     The  second 
section  provides  a  review  of  the  literature  related  to 
academic  departments  and  their  chairmen.     The  third  section 
focuses  on  selected  studies  which  apply  organizational  and 
leadership  theories  to  nursing  organizations.     The  review 
closes  with  a  summary  stressing  the  relevance  of  the 
literature  to  this  study. 

Theoretical  Framework 
Leadership  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  research 
from  a  theoretical  and  problem  point  of  view.     Indeed,  the 
1981  edition  of  Stogdill's  Handbook  of  Leadership  (Bass, 
1981)   contains  over  5,000  citations.     The  focus  of  leader- 
ship research  is  generally  acknowledged  as  having  gone 
through  three  phases:     (a)   the  personal  traits  and  charac- 
teristics  (psychological  aspects)   focus,    (b)  the  situational 
factors   (sociological)   focus,  and  (c)   the  interactional  or 
observed-behavior  (both  personal  and  social)  focus 
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(Kimbrough  &  Nunnery,  1976,  p.   140).     It  is  the  third 
category  of  research  that  provides  the  theoretical  framework 
for  this  study. 

Beginning  in  194  5  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  studies 
were  organized  in  order  to  shift  the  focus  of  study  from  the 
traits  of  leaders  to  the  description  of  the  leader  behavior. 
Hemphill  and  his  associates  developed  a  listing  of  150  items 
describing  various  aspects  of  leader  behavior  which  became 
the  first  form  of  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Question- 
naire— the  LBDQ  (Hemphill  &  Coons,  1957) .     Halpin  and  Winer 
(1957)   completed  several  factor  analyses  of  Hemphill's 
questionnaire.     The  result  was  the  identification  of 
two  factors  associated  with  effective  leadership:      (a)  con- 
sideration or  the  extent  to  which  a  leader  exhibits  concern 
for  other  members  of  the  group,  and  (b)   initiation  of 
structure  or  the  way  in  which  the  leader  initiates  group 
activity,  organizes  it,  and  defines  the  way  work  is  to  be 
done.     A  form  consisting  of  40  items  was  then  developed  to 
measure  these  two  factors.     This  form  of  the  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  or  LBDQ  has  been  utilized  in  many 
studies  of  leadership  in  a  variety  of  settings   (Bass,  1981). 
In  1959  Stogdill  proposed  the  addition  of  items  related  to 
10  other  patterns  of  behavior  involved  in  leadership.  In 
addition  to  consideration  and  initiation  of  structure,  the 
factors  included  in  the  LBDQ-XII  are  representation, 
reconciliation,  tolerance  of  uncertainty,  persuasiveness, 
tolerance  of  freedom,  role  retention,  production 
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emphasis,  predictive  accuracy,  integration,  and  influence 
with  supervisors   (Stogdill,  1959).     A  complete  history  of 
the  validation  and  revision  of  LBDQ-II  as  well  as  its 
utilization  is  related  in  Bass   (1981)  . 

The  work  of  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies  group  is 
significant  because  it  (a)   shifted  the  focus  of  leadership 
research  from  trait  theory  to  the  description  of  observed- 
behaviors,    (b)  provided  some  consensus  as  to  behaviors 
descriptive  of  leadership,  and  (c)  provided  a  classification 
system  for  observed  behaviors. 

The  leadership  theories  developed  by  Fiedler  (1967)  and 
Hersey  and  Blanchard  (1969)  also  contribute  significantly  to 
the  theoretical  framework  of  this  study.  These  theories  not 
only  classify  the  observed-behavior  of  leaders,  but  also 
include  variables  relating  to  the  group  and  the  structure  of 
the  environment. 

Fred  Fiedler  developed  a  "contingency  model  of  leader- 
ship effectiveness"  on  the  basis  of  extensive  research.  The 
major  premise  of  this  model  is  that  "good"  leaders  or  "poor" 
leaders  cannot  be  defined  in  the  abstract,  but  are  rather 
dependent  or  contingent  upon  the  situation.     The  situational 
dimensions  of  major  importance  are  the  leader-members 
interpersonal  relationships,  the  structure  of  the  task,  and 
the  leader's  position  power.     Fiedler  viewed  the  situation 
as  most  favorable  if  the  leader  was  well  liked  and  accepted, 
the  task  was  clearly  structured,  and  the  leader  had  a  high 
degree  of  authority.     The  situation  was  unfavorable  if  all 
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three  dimensions  were  low.     Fiedler's  theory  suggests  that  a 
task-oriented  leader  is  most  effective  in  both  highly 
favorable  and  highly  unfavorable  situations,  and  that  a 
person-oriented  leader  is  most  effective  in  situations  of 
intermediate  favorableness   (Fiedler,  1967) .     Hersey  and 
Blanchard  (1969)  have  also  developed  a  model  that  relates 
the  effectiveness  of  the  leader  to  characteristics  of  the 
group  situation.     Their  Life  Cycle  Theory  of  Leadership 
model  includes  the  tasks  vs.  relationship  behavior  of  the 
leader,  the  environment  in  which  the  leader  is  functioning, 
and  the  maturity  of  the  group  members.     Leader  behavior  is 
related  to  group  maturity  in  this  theory.     As  the  subordi- 
nates' maturity  increases,  task  emphasis  by  the  leader 
should  decrease  and  consideration  should  increase.  As 
maturity  continues  to  increase,  there  should  be  an  eventual 
decrease  in  consideration  thus  completing  a  cycle.  These 
major  theorists  provided  rationale  for  the  current  study  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  group. 

Academic  Departments  and  Their  Chairmen 
A  review  of  the  literature  related  to  academic  depart- 
ments and  their  chairmen  resulted  in  the  identification  of 
two  major  classifications  of  study.     The  first  classifica- 
tion includes  descriptive  studies  related  to  the  function, 
status,  and  satisfaction  of  academic  department  chairman. 
The  second  classification  includes  studies  in  which  other 
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variables  of  interest  are  examined  as  a  function  of  the 
implementation  of  the  department  chairman  role. 

One  of  the  earliest  studies  of  department  chairmen 
focused  on  status  and  function  (Doyle,  1953).  Department 
chairmen  at  33  small,  private  liberal  arts  colleges  were 
interviewed  regarding  their  status,  duties,  and  relation- 
ships with  administration,  faculty,  and  students.  These 
data  provided  a  description  of  the  department  chairman  role 
as  perceived  by  the  chairmen  themselves. 

The  description  and  ranking  of  department  chairmen 
remained  the  focus  of  study  in  studies  published  over 
twenty-five  years  after  Doyle's  investigation.     Falk  (1979) 
surveyed  not  only  department  chairmen  but  also  faculty  and 
upper  echelon  administrators  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  46  task  activities  of  department  chairmen.     High  agree- 
ment among  groups  was  documented  on  35  of  the  46  tasks. 
Hoyt  and  Spanger  (1979)   surveyed  department  chairmen  and 
faculty  groups  in  order  to  rate  both  the  importance  and 
performance  of  15  chairman  activities.     A  significant 
finding  of  this  study  is  that  the  ratings  of  importance  and 
performance  of  activities  varied  with  the  type  of  institu- 
tion surveyed.     Institutions  with  doctoral  programs  tended 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  research,  scholarly  activity, 
and  funding.     Those  institutions  without  doctoral  programs 
or  limited  programs  tended  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
good  teaching  and  curricular  development. 
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The  type  of  institution  is  not  the  only  variable 
affecting  administrative  roles  within  academic  departments. 
Several  studies  in  the  mid-1970s  documented  the  nature  of 
the  academic  discipline  itself  as  a  variable  affecting  the 
role  of  the  department  chairmen  (Neumann  &  Boris,  1978; 
Smart  &  Elton,  1976) .     The  Neumann  and  Boris  study  focused 
on  leadership  style   (task  oriented  vs.  people  oriented)  as 
related  to  the  degree  of  technologic  development  of  the 
field.     Discipline  related  differences  were  noted.  The 
Smart  and  Elton  study  surveyed  department  chairmen  in 
32  public,  doctorate  awarding  institutions  across  the 
country.     Respondents  indicated  the  amount  of  time  consumed 
by  various  aspects  of  the  department  chair  role. 
Departments  were  categorized  by  nature  of  discipline  and 
findings  indicated  distinct  patterns  related  to  the  nature 
of  the  discipline.     Chairmen  of  "pure"  departments  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  their  role  with  faculty  than  did  chair- 
men of  "applied"  departments  although  greater  differentia- 
tion existed  in  their  other  roles  as  teachers,  coordinators, 
and  researchers. 

An  extensive  study  by  McLaughlin,  Montgomery,  and 
Malpass   (1975)   examined  not  only  the  effort  or  time  spent  in 
various  aspects  of  the  department  chairman  role,  but  also 
the  relative  enjoyment  or  satisfaction  experienced.  Activ- 
ities reflective  of  the  academic,  administrative,  and 
leadership  roles  of  the  department  chair  were  rated  by  over 
1600  department  chairmen  in  38  public  institutions.  The 
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administrative  role  consumed  the  majority  of  time  and 
included  some  of  the  least  desirable  duties.     The  leadership 
role  provided  a  major  source  of  satisfaction  as  did  the 
academic  role  although  respondents  indicated  some  frustra- 
tion in  the  time  available  for  implementation  of  these 
roles.     A  smaller  study  by  Carroll   (1974)   in  Florida  sug- 
gested similar  role-conflicts. 

Role  descriptions  and  variables  related  to  overall  role 
implementation  were  explored  in  the  preceding  studies.  The 
type  of  institution  in  regard  to  the  highest  degree  awarded 
and  the  nature  of  the  discipline  itself  were  two  major 
variables  identified.     A  third  major  variable  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  current  study  was  identified  in  a  study  by 
Groner  (1978) .     Faculty  homogeneity  was  identified  as  a 
variable  affecting  departmental  leadership.     Groner  utilized 
Fiedler's  contingency  leadership  model   (Fiedler,  1967)  in 
the  study  of  a  university  department.     The  study  failed  to 
support  most  of  Groner 's  hypotheses  regarding  leadership 
situations  in  academic  departments,  but  did  identify  faculty 
homogeneity  as  being  one  factor  associated  with  better 
member  relations  and  greater  cooperation  from  faculty 
members . 

The  influence  of  the  department  chairman  upon  faculty 
satisfaction  and  productivity,  departmental  morale,  and 
decision-making  has  also  been  the  subject  of  investigation. 
In  a  study  of  five  state  supported  four-year  colleges.  Hill 
and  French  (1967)   examined  faculty  perceptions  of  the  power 
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of  the  department  chair  in  relation  to  both  faculty  satis- 
faction and  productivity.     Surprisingly,  the  findings 
suggested  a  direct  relationship  between  perceived  power  of 
the  chairman  and  faculty  satisfaction  and  an  inverse  rela- 
tionship between  perceived  power  and  output  of  department 
faculty.     Department  morale  as  a  function  of  the  perceived 
performance  of  department  chairmen  was  the  subject  of  a 
study  by  Madron   (1976)   at  one  university.     The  findings 
suggested  that  the  perception  of  performance  of  the  depart- 
ment chairmen  is  significantly  related  to  morale  within  a 
department.     Neumann  (1979)   studied  decision-making  power 
within  80  university  departments.     Although  different  power 
structures  were  derived  depending  upon  what  group  was 
studied  (individual  faculty,   faculty  as  a  group,  department 
chairmen,  or  central  administration)   department  chairmen 
were  viewed  as  significant  power  holders  in  decision-making. 


Nursing  Literature 
Although  there  is  an  increasing  volume  of  literature 
relating  leadership  and  organizational  theories  to  nursing 
situations,  only  four  studies  have  been  selected  for  review. 
Each  of  these  studies  was  conducted  within  nursing  education 
settings  and  each  emphasizes  the  importance  of  structural 
variables. 

Higgs   (1978)  utilized  a  national  stratified  sample  of 
52  deans  and  530  faculty  to  describe  expectations  and 
perceptions  of  the  curricular  leadership  role  of  the 
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administrator.     The  study  suggested  a  wide  variation  in 
expectations  and  perceptions  of  the  dean's  role  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  organizational  complexity.     The  compo- 
nents of  organizational  complexity  included  the  size  of  the 
school,  number  of  levels  of  hierarchical  structure,  the 
managerial  level  of  the  chief  administrative  officer,  and 
the  number  of  degree  awarding  programs  offered.     The  larger 
and  more  complex  the  organizational  unit,  the  less  the 
faculty  expected  and  perceived  the  administrator  to  be 
involved  in  curricular  matters. 

A  smaller  study  of  organizational  patterns  of  baccalau- 
reate nursing  programs   (Griffith,  1980)   described  variations 
in  goal  emphasis,  network  of  relations,  decision-making 
processes,  and  reward  systems  as  function  of  the  type  of 
institution.     Goals  of  baccalaureate  programs  in  large 
universities  included  research  and  community  service. 
Smaller  programs  concentrated  mainly  on  teaching  and  faculty 
competence.     Programs  in  university  centers  had  more  struc- 
tured decision-making  processes  and  the  reward  system  of 
promotion  and  tenure  placed  increased  emphasis  on  research, 
publication,  and  community  service. 

A  six-year  longitudinal  study  of  faculty  satisfaction 
as  a  function  of  major  changes  in  organizational  structure 
was  reported  by  Bon jean.  Brown,  Grandjean,  and  Macken 
(1982)  .     The  University  of  Texas  system  was  studied  from 
1973  to  1979.     The  Board  of  Regents  abolished  the  state-wide 
system  School  of  Nursing  and  placed  each  school  under  the 
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administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  existing  state  university 
academic  center  nearest  to  its  location.     In  addition  to 
decentralization  of  the  system,  a  more  decentralized  struc- 
ture evolved  in  each  school  with  wider  participation  in 
decision-making.     The  study  reported  increased  faculty  work 
satisfaction  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  organizational 
structure. 

A  study  by  Pardue   (1979)   is  perhaps  the  most  similar  to 
the  current  study.     Pardue  studied  the  relationship  of 
blocked  and  integrated  baccalaureate  nursing  curricula  to 
faculty  satisfaction,  student  critical-thinking  abilities, 
and  student  scores  on  state  board  examinations  for  licen- 
sure.    The  characteristics  of  an  integrated  curriculum  as 
described  by  Pardue  include   (a)  nondistinguishable  spe- 
cialties,   (b)   team  teaching,    (c)   nursing  process  orienta- 
tion, and  (d)   identified  key  concepts  and  core  threads,  with 
emphasis  on  a  holistic  view  of  man.     The  programs  identified 
as  having  an  integrated  curriculum  are,  therefore,  very 
similar  to  the  programs  with  heterogeneous  departmentaliza- 
tion as  described  in  the  current  study.     Pardue  compared 
these  integrated  programs  with  those  retaining  a  blocked, 
specialty-content  curriculum.     Programs  with  blocked  curric- 
ular  are  analogous  to  the  homogeneous  departmentalization 
described  in  the  current  study.     Although  Pardue 's  study 
suggested  that  faculty  satisfaction  was  not  a  function  of 
the  organization  of  program  content,   faculty  perception  of 
leadership  was  not  addressed. 
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Summary  of  Literature  Review 

The  studies  reviewed  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of 
relevance  to  the  current  study  in  terms  of  theoretical 
foundation,  content,  and  design.     Those  studies  related  to 
the  theoretical  foundation  have  established  that  although 
leadership  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  it  can  be  studied. 
Leadership  behaviors  can  be  observed,  classified,  and  rated. 
Leadership  is  a  function  of  interaction  with  a  group. 
Characteristics  of  the  group  and  the  structure  of  the 
environment  can  influence  the  effectiveness  of  the  leader. 

Those  studies  related  to  the  content  and  design  of  the 
current  study  have  established  that  leadership  occurs  in  a 
variety  of  settings  including  academic  departments.  Key 
variables  in  the  study  of  academic  departments  include  the 
nature  of  the  discipline  and  the  type  of  institution.  The 
current  study  is  a  specific  application  of  these  variables 
to  leadership  within  departments  of  nursing. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES 
Study  Design 

The  study  utilized  an  ex  post  facto  design.     As  with 
all  ex  post  facto  designs  inferences  of  causal  relationships 
among  the  variables  are  inappropriate.     The  ex  post  facto 
design  can,  however,  supply  information  that  is  helpful  to 
educational  administrators  in  making  decisions. 

The  review  of  the  literature  related  to  academic 
departments  suggested  that  departmental  differences  were 
noted  related  to  both  the  nature  of  the  discipline  and  the 
type  of  parent  institution  regarding  the  highest  degree 
awarded.     Therefore,  the  proposed  study  utilized  a  two-by- 
two  factorial  design.     The  independent  variables  are   (a)  the 
nature  or  structure  of  the  department  as  a  primarily  hetero- 
genous or  homogenous  faculty  grouping  and  (b)   the  classifi- 
cation of  the  school  as  to  the  presence  of  a  graduate 
program.     The  dependent  variable  is  the  faculty  perception 
of  leader  behavior  as  measured  by  the  Administrative  Leader- 
ship Scale  developed  by  the  investigator. 
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Selection  of  Sample 

The  target  population  is  all  of  the  baccalaureate  and 
higher  degree  nursing  faculty  in  the  United  States.  The 
accessible  population  is  the  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree 
nursing  faculty  in  the  states  comprising  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board.     The  sample  population  consisted 
of  faculty  of  selected  schools  representative  of  levels  of 
the  major  variables  being  investigated. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  sample,  an  initial  survey  of  the 
102  National  League  for  Nursing  accredited  baccalaureate  and 
higher  degree  programs   (NLN,  19  83)  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  was  completed.     Deans  and  directors  of 
schools  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida  were  asked  to  provide  a 
description  of  the  organizational  pattern  of  the  school,  a 
list  of  faculty  members,  and  a  description  of  the  major 
components  of  the  conceptual  framework  and  curriculum.  An 
investigator-designed  questionnaire  was  utilized  to  obtain 
this  information  (See  Appendix  A) .     Schools  were  then 
classified  according  to  each  of  the  four  groupings  indicated 
by  the  research  design:     that  is,    (a)  heterogenous,  under- 
graduate only;    (b)  heterogenous  with  graduate  and  under- 
graduate;   (c)  homogenous,  undergraduate  only;  and 
(d)  homogenous,  with  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs. 

Seventy  of  the  102  schools  responded  with  appropriate 
information.     Ten  of  the  70  responding  programs  indicated  a 
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Table  1.     Design  Matrix  and  Sample  Surveyed. 


Classification 

of  School        =  CL  Structure  of  Department  =  S 


Undergraduate  Only 

Heterogenous 

Homogenous 

2  Schools 

2  Schools 

39  Faculty 

46  Faculty 

Graduate  and 

Undergraduate 

3  Schools 

3  Schools 

130  Faculty 

135  Faculty 

willingness  to  participate  in  the  study  by  providing  the 
names  of  faculty  members.     These  programs  were  widely 
dispersed  geographically  throughout  the  Southeast,  and 
further  represented  schools  of  various  sizes  in  both  rural 
and  urban  settings.     All  faculty  members  of  all  10  programs 
were  surveyed  regarding  their  perception  of  immediate 
administrators.     Thus,  the  administrative  leadership  rating 
scale  was  sent  to    a  total  of  350  faculty. 

Instrumentation  and  Data  Collection 
Instrumentation  included  two  tools  developed  by  the 
investigator  (see  Appendices) .     The  Organizational  and 
Curricular  Structure  Questionnaire  was  utilized  in  the 
initial  survey  in  order  to  provide  data  with  which  to 
classify  the  programs.     The  Administrative  Leadership  Scale 
was  developed  to  collect  data  regarding  faculty  perception 
of  leader  behavior.     This  tool  was  developed  by  the 
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investigator  based  upon  the  work  of  the  Ohio  State  Leader- 
ship group  (Stogdill,1959) ,  and  the  work  of  McLaughlin, 
Montgomery,  and  Malpass   (1975)   in  the  study  of  department 
chairmen.     The  Administrative  Leadership  Scale  consists  of 
2  5  administrative  tasks  documented  by  McLaughlin,  Montgomery 
and  Malpass   (1975)   in  their  study  of  department  chairmen. 
These  tasks  were  further  classified  by  the  investigator  into 
the  three  subsections  of  the  Administrative  Leadership 
Scale.     The  headings  for  these  subsections  were  derived  from 
leadership  skill  clusters  identified  by  the  Ohio  State 
group.     In  an  unpublished  study  by  Stogdill,  Goode,  and  Day 
as  cited  by  Bass   (1981,  p.  366),  the  leadership  behaviors  of 
university  presidents  clustered  around  two  axes. 
Representation,  initiation  of  structure,  production 
emphasis,  and  persuasiveness  clustered  around  one  axis; 
freedom,  uncertainty,  and  consideration  around  a  second 
axis.     In  the  development  of  the  Administrative  Leadership 
Scale,  a  modification  of  these  clusters  was  utilized. 
Specific  tasks  of  academic  administrators  as  documented  by 
McLaughlin,  Montgomery,  and  Malpass  were  classified  as 
reflective  of  Structure/Production/Representation  and 
Consideration/Freedom/Uncertainty.     Three  other  leader 
behaviors  identified  on  the  LBDQ  XII  were  utilized  as  a 
third  classification:  Reconciliation/Integration/Persua- 
siveness . 

The  investigator  then  submitted  The  Administrative 
Leadership  Scale  to  a  panel  of  nurse  educator/administrators 
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for  review.     The  panel  was  asked  to  comment  on  (a)  appro- 
priateness of  the  tasks  to  the  role  of  department  chairman, 
and  (b)   appropriateness  of  classification  system.  The 
panel's  suggestions  were  incorporated  in  the  final  form  of 
the  tool.     These  measures  plus  the  derivation  of  the  major 
components  of  the  tool  from  the  literature  are  thought  to 
contribute  to  the  validity  of  the  instrument. 

Data  were  collected  by  direct  mailing  to  individual 
faculty  members.     Confidentiality  and  anonymity  were  main- 
tained as  the  survey  was  mailed  directly  to  faculty  and 
returned  directly  to  the  investigator  in  the  envelop  pro- 
vided.    A  color  code  to  identify  faculty  grouping  was  the 
only  identification  process  utilized.     Such  assurances  of 
confidentiality  and  anonymity  were  thought  to  contribute 
positively  to  the  rate  of  return  and  candor  of  faculty 
response.     It  is  also  thought  that  such  procedures  con- 
tribute to  the  reliability  of  the  instrument  although  this 
was  not  formally  tested. 

Faculty  members  were  asked  to  rate  their  immediate 
supervisor  on  the  performance  of  specific  tasks:     a  rating 
of  one  indicating  poor  performance,  a  rating  of  four 
indicating  outstanding  performance.     There  was,  therefore, 
an  overall  score  for  each  administrator  as  well  as  subscores 
for  (a)   Structure/Production/Representation,    (b)  Considera- 
tion/ Freedom/Uncertainty,  and  (c)  Reconciliation/Integra- 
tion/Persuasiveness.     The  final  form  of  the  Administrative 
Leadership  Scale  consisted  of  25  items.     The  rating  for  each 
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item  was  simply  totaled  for  the  total  score  and  three 
subscores.     The  administrator  perceived  as  outstanding  on 
all  25  tasks  would  receive  a  total  score  of  100  points;  an 
administrator  with  perceived  poor  performance  on  all  items 
would  receive  a  minimal  score  of  25  points. 

Treatment  of  Data 
The  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)   computer  program 
was  utilized  in  analyzing  the  data.     The  results  from  all 
usable  returned  instruments  were  transferred  to  IBM  cards. 
The  general  linear  model   (GLM)  was  deemed  the  most  appro- 
priate procedure  for  analysis  of  these  data.     The  GLM  is 
used  most  in  unbalanced  situations,   "that  is  in  models  where 
there  are  unequal  numbers  of  observations  for  the  different 
combinations  of  class  variables  specified  in  the  model 
statement"    (SAS,  1985,  437).     Type  I  and  Type  III  were  the 
tests  specified  for  data  analysis.     Type  I-SS  measures 
incremental  sums  of  squares  for  the  model  as  each  variable 
is  added.     Type  III-SS  is  also  referred  to  as  the  partial 
sums  of  squares  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
desirable   (SAS,   1985,   466) .     These  tests  were  utilized  to 
test  main  and  interaction  effects  for  scores  on  the  Admin- 
istrative Leadership  Scale.     The  results  of  the  total  score 
as  well  as  the  three  subscores  for  each  section  were 
analyzed. 
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Summary  of  Procedures 
The  study  utilized  a  two-by-two  factorial  design.  The 
sample  population  consisted  of  all  the  nonadministrative 
faculty  of  selected  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  nursing 
programs  in  selected  NLN-accredited  SREB-member  schools. 
Schools  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  (a)  organizational 
characteristics  representative  of  the  major  variables  under 
investigation  and  (b)  willingness  to  participate  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dean/director.     These  faculty  were  asked  to 
complete  the  investigator-designed  Administrative  Leadership 
Scale.     This  tool  yielded  four  scores  for  each  respondent. 
These  data  were  analyzed  utilizing  the  SAS  computer  program 
for  a  general  linear  model  with  unbalanced  data.  The 
finding  of  the  study  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS 

Results  of  Organizational  Structure  Survey 
The  Organizational  and  Curricular  Structure  Question- 
naire was  developed  by  the  investigator  in  order  to  collect 
preliminary  data  for  the  study.     The  primary  purpose  of  this 
questionnaire  was  to  obtain  a  description  of  each  school's 
programs,  so  that  the  school  might  be  classified  in  the 
appropriate  group  for  the  study.     The  survey  included 
102  schools  in  the  southeast.     Seventy  schools  responded  for 
a  return  rate  of  68.6%.     The  structures  reported  by  the 
70  responding  schools  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

Table  2.     Types  of  Organizational  Structure  Reported  by 
Responding  Schools. 


Heterogenous  Homogenous  Other 

32  Schools  11  Schools  12  Matrix 

19  Undergraduate  5  Undergraduate        15  Undergoing 

Reorganization 

13  Undergraduate  6  Undergraduate 

and  Graduate  and  Graduate 
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Departmentalization  by  integrated,  heterogenous  faculty 
workgroups  was  reported  by  45%  of  the  schools  which 

responded.     Sixteen  percent  reported  specialty  based, 
homogenous  work  groups.     Nearly  39%  reported  other  struc- 
tural patterns  or  indicated  major  changes  in  structure  were 
underway.     These  findings  add  to  the  justification  for  the 
study.     With  so  many  variations  in  structure,  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  relative  effectiveness  of  one  or  another 
is  invaluable.     This  study  focuses  on  one  element  of  effec- 
tiveness, the  faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior. 


The  survey  of  350  faculty  representing  10  schools 
yielded  217  complete,  useable  responses  for  an  overall 
return  rate  of  62%.     The  distribution  of  the  sample  among 
the  four  factors  under  investigation  is  presented  in 
Table  3. 

Table  3.     Distribution  of  Sample  Among  Factors. 


Classification  of  School        Structure  of  Department  Total 


Results  of  the  Administrative  Leadership  Scale 


Heterogenous 


Homogenous 


Undergraduate  only 


Group  I 
N  =  26 


Group  II 
N  =  29 


55 


Graduate  and 
Undergraduate 


Group  II 
N  =  67 


Group  IV 
N  =  95 


162 


Total 


93 


124 


217 
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The  Administrative  Leadership  Scale  consisted  of 
25  items.     Three  of  these  items  were  eliminated  from  the 
scoring  because  they  were  frequently  left  blank  or  marked 
nonapplicable  by  faculty  respondents   (item  #6,  #23,  and 
#24) .     It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  all  three  of  these 
items  addressed  financial  concerns.     Faculty  frequently 
indicated  that  these  tasks  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
dean/director,  not  the  department  chairman.     A  total  score 
was  then  tabulated  for  the  remaining  22  items.     This  score 
represented  a  tabulation  of  the  numerical  ratings  for  each 
item.     The  range  of  scores  attainable  was  thus  a  minimal 
score  of  22  and  a  maximal  score  of  88  for  a  total  score. 
Likewise,  subscores  for  tasks  representing  Structure/ 
Production/Representation  skills   (Subscore  I) ,  Considera- 
tion/Freedom/Uncertainty skills   (Subscore  II) ,  and 
Reconciliation/Integration/Persuasiveness  skills  (Sub- 
score  III)  were  tabulated.     The  Statistical  Analysis  System 
(SAS)   computer  program  was  utilized  to  analyze  these  data. 
The  group  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  total 
Administrative  Leadership  Scale  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

The  variance  of  these  data  was  then  determined  using 
the  Statistical  Analysis  System  procedure  for  a  General 
Linear  Model.     Since  the  numbers  of  observations  in  each 
cell  were  unequal,  a  least  square  solution  was  applied.  The 
results  of  this  procedure  are  presented  in  Table  5. 
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Table  4.     Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  Total 
Administrative  Leadership  Scale. 


Classification 
of  School 


Structure  of  Department 


Total 


Heterogenous 


Homogenous 


Undergraduate 

N 

26 

N 

29 

N  = 

55 

only 

X 

61.6154 

X 

53.6897 

X  = 

57.4364 

SD 

17.3345 

SD 

16.2615 

SD  = 

17.0932 

Graduate  and 

Undergraduate 

N 

67 

N 

95 

N  = 

162 

X 

67.1194 

X 

65.8526 

X  = 

66.3765 

SD 

14.7335 

SD 

15.8450 

SD  = 

15.3611 

Total 

N 

93 

N 

124 

X 

65.5806 

X 

63.0081 

SD 

15.6061 

SD 

16.6970 

Table  5.     General  Linear  Model  Procedure  for  Total  Adminis- 
trative Leadership  Score. 


Source 

DF 

SS 

MS  F 

PR  >  F 

Model 

3 

4206.0033 

1402.0011  5.65 

0.0011 

Error 

213 

52843.3424 

248.0908 

Corrected 

Total 

216 

57049.3457 

Type  III  SS 

DF 

SS 

F 

PR  >  F 

S 

1 

858.7959 

3.45 

0.0642 

CL 

1 

3172.1081 

12.79 

0.0004** 

S-CL 

1 

450.6456 

1.82 

0.1792 

*  Significant  at  .05  level. 
**Signif icant  at  .01  level. 
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There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 
faculty  perception  of  overall  leader  behavior  between 
heterogenous  and  homogenous  departmental  structures.  There 
is  a  significant  difference,  however,  in  faculty  perception 
of  leader  behavior  between  departments  in  schools  which  have 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  and  those  which 
have  only  undergraduate  programs.     There  is  insignificant 
interaction  between  structural  effects   (heterogenous  vs 
homogenous)   and  classification  effects   (graduate  and  under- 
graduate vs  undergraduate  only)  upon  faculty  perception  of 
overall  leader  behavior. 

The  subscore  for  Structure/Production/Representation 
was  comprised  of  ratings  on  tasks  related  to  the  adminis- 
trator's initiation  of  structure,  emphasis  on  production, 
and  abilities  to  represent  the  department.     There  were 
nine  items  in  this  section  providing  an  attainable  range  of 
scores  from  a  minimial  score  of  nine  to  a  maximal  score  of 
36.     The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  this  subscore  are 
presented  in  Table  6. 

The  variance  of  these  data  was  determined  using  the 
SAS-GLM  procedure.     The  results  of  this  process  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  7.     There  is  no  statistically  significant 
difference  in  faculty  perception  of  these  tasks  in  schools 
with  heterogenous  versus  homogenous  departmental  structures. 
There  is,  however,  significant  statistical  difference  in 
faculty  perception  of  these  tasks  between  departments  in 
schools  which  have  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs 
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Table  6.     Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Subscore  I: 
Structure /Production /Representation. 


Classification 
of  School 


Structure  of  Department 


Total 


Heterogenous 


Homogenous 


Undergraduate 

N 

26 

N 

29 

N  = 

only 

X 

25. 

1154 

X 

21.9310 

X  = 

SD 

6. 

59895 

SD 

5.83053 

SD 

Graduate  and 

Undergraduate 

N 

67 

N 

95 

N  = 

X 

26. 

8806 

X 

27.1579 

X  = 

SD 

5. 

61255 

SD 

6.03415 

SD  = 

Total 

N 

93 

N 

124 

X 

26. 

3871 

X 

25.9355 

SD 

5. 

92165 

SD 

6.36395 

23.4364 
=  6.35308 


162 

27.0432 
5.84728 


Table  7.     General  Linear  Model  Procedure  for  Subscore  I; 
Structure /Production/ Representation. 


Source 


DF 


SS 


MS 


PR  >  F 


Model 
Error 
Corrected 
Total 


3 

213 
216 


676.1948 
7542.1923 

8218.3871 


225.3983 
35.4094 


6.37 


0.0004 


Type  III  SS 


DF 


SS 


PR  >  F 


S 
CL 
S-CL 


1 
1 
1 


85.8872 
496.8605 
121.7835 


2.43 
14.03 
3.44 


0.1209 

0.0002** 

0.0650 


*  Significant  at  .05  level. 
**Signif icant  at  .01  level. 
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and  those  which  have  only  undergraduate  programs.     There  is 
insignificant  interaction  between  the  structural  effects  and 
classification  effects. 

The  subscore  for  Consideration/Freedom/Uncertainty  was 
comprised  of  ratings  on  tasks  related  to  the  administrator's 
concern  for  others,  tolerance  for  others,  and  tolerance  for 
uncertainty.  There  were  10  items  in  this  section  providing 
an  attainable  range  of  scores  from  a  minimal  score  of  10  to 
a  maximal  score  of  40.  The  group  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  this  subscore  are  presented  in  Table  8. 

The  variance  of  these  data  was  determined  using  the 
SAS-GLM  procedure.     The  results  of  this  process  are 
presented  in  Table  9. 


Table  8.     Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Subscore  II: 
Consideration/Freedom/Uncertainty. 


Classification  Structure  of  Department  Total 

of  School 


Heterogenous  Homogenous 

Undergraduate  N=26  N=29  N=55 

only  X  =  28.0000  X  =  24.3103  X  =  26.0545 

SD  =     8.58371  SD  =     8.65243  SD  =  8.73390 

Graduate  and 

Undergraduate      N  =  67  N  =  95  N  =  162 

X  =  31.3284  X  =  30.2000  X  =  30.6667 

SD  =     7.34102  SD  =     7.88832  SD  =  7.66374 


Total 


N  =  93  N  =  124 

X  =  30.3978         X  =  28.8226 
SD  =     7.80627     SD  =  8.41799 
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Table  9.     General  Linear  Model  Procedure  for  Subscore  II: 
Consideration/Freedom/Uncertainty. 


Source 


DF 


SS 


MS 


PR  >  F 


Model 
Error 
Corrected 
Total 


3  1110.0658 
213  13344.1830 

216  14454.2488 


370.0219 
62.6487 


5.91 


0.0008 


Type  III  SS  DF 

S  1 

CL  1 

S-CL  1 


SS 

235.9167 
863.5695 
66.6718 


*  Significant  at  .05  level. 
**Significant  at  .01  level. 


F 

3.77 
13.78 
1.06 


PR  >  F 

0.0536 

0.0003** 

0.3034 


Again,  there  is  no  statistically  significant  difference 
in  faculty  perception  of  these  leader  behaviors  in  schools 
with  heterogenous  versus  homogenous  departmental  structure. 
There  is,  however,  significant  difference  in  faculty 
perception  of  these  leader  behaviors  in  schools  which  have 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  and  those  which 
have  only  undergraduate  programs.     There  is  no  significant 
interaction  between  structural  effects  and  classification 
effects . 

The  subscore  for  Reconciliation/Integration/Persua- 
siveness  was  comprised  of  ratings  on  tasks  requiring  skills 
in  reconciling  conflicts,  integrating  group  needs,  per- 
suading members  of  the  group  to  cooperate,  etc.     Several  of 
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the  items  which  were  deleted  from  the  questionnaire  were 
originally  from  this  section.     There  were  only  three  items 
remaining  to  contribute  to  Subscore  III.     The  range,  there- 
fore, was  very  small  with  a  minimal  attainable  score  of  3 
and  a  maximal  score  of  12.     The  means  and  standard  devia- 
tions for  Subscore  III  are  presented  in  Table  10. 

The  variance  of  these  data  was  determined  using  the 
SAS-GLM  procedure.     The  results  of  this  process  are 
presented  in  Table  11. 

The  statistical  significance  of  the  results  are  not  as 
powerful  as  for  other  subsections,  but  both  structure 
(heterogenous  versus  homogenous)   and  classification 
(undergraduate  only  versus  graduate  and  undergraduate) 


Table  10.     Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Subscore  III: 
Reconciliation/ Integration/ Persuasiveness. 


Classification  Structure  of  Department  Total 

of  School 


Heterogenous  Homogenous 

Undergraduate            N=26  N=29  N=55 

only                       X  =     8.50000  X  =     7.27586     X  =  7.85455 

SD  =     2.91548  SD  =     2.26616     SD  =  2.64168 

Graduate  and 

Undergraduate      N=67  N=95  N=162 

X  =     8.91045  X  =     8.49474     X  =  8.66667 

SD  =     2.27457  SD  =     2.69702  SD  =  2.53179 

Total                 N  =  93  N  =  124 

X  =     8.79570  X  =  8.20968 

SD  =     2.46082  SD  =  2.64506 
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Table  11.     General  Linear  Model  Procedure  for  Subscore  III: 
Reconciliation/ Integration/ Persuasiveness. 


Source  DF  SS  MS  F  PR  >  F 


Model  3  54.4139         18.1380       2.80  0.0405 

Error  213  1381.5031  6.4859 
Corrected 

Total  216  1435.9170 


Type  III  SS 


DF 


SS 


PR  >  F 


S 
CL 
S-CL 


1 
1 
1 


27.3294 
26.9797 
6.6421 


4.21 
4.16 
1.02 


0.0413* 
0.0426* 
0.3127 


*  Significant  at  .05  level. 
**Signif icant  at  .01  level. 


effects  are  significant.     There  was  no  significant  inter- 
action in  this  analysis. 

The  SAS  Procedure  provided  the  mean  score  for  each 
level  of  each  variable  for  the  total  Administrative  Leader- 
ship Score  as  well  as  the  three  subscores.     These  means  were 
then  divided  by  the  number  of  items  for  each  section  in 
order  to  give  an  average  rating  for  the  behaviors.  The 
results  of  this  procedure  are  presented  in  Table  12. 
Although  most  comparisons  of  the  heterogenous  and  homogenous 
groupings  were  not  statistically  significant,  the  rating  for 
leader  behaviors  demonstrating  reconciliation/integration/ 
persuasion  skills  was  higher  for  the  departments  with 
heterogenous  structure.     Faculty  perception  of  leader 
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behavior  in  those  programs  having  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate programs  was  consistently  higher  than  faculty 
perception  of  leader  behavior  in  schools  having  only  under- 
graduate programs. 

Discussion 

Three  hypotheses  were  tested  in  this  study.     The  first 
hypothesis  stated  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior  between  departments 
that  are  organized  as  heterogenously  integrated  faculty 
groups  and  those  organized  as  homogenous  specialty  faculty 
groups.     The  results  of  the  study  support  acceptance  of  the 
null  hypothesis  for  overall  leader  behavior  as  well  as  for 
the  Structure/Production/Representation  cluster  and  the 
Consideration/Freedom/Uncertainty  cluster.     The  results  for 
the  third  cluster  of  behaviors,  Reconciliation/  Integra- 
tion/Persuasiveness, are  not  as  easily  interpreted.  The 
data  suggest  that  there  is  a  difference  between  groups  on 
this  cluster  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.  Faculty 
perception  of  leader  behavior  related  to  skills  in 
reconciling  conflicts,  integrating  group  needs,  and  per- 
suading members  to  cooperate  is  more  positive  in  the 
heterogenous  groupings  than  in  the  homogenous  ones.     It  is 
possible  that  the  administrator  leading  such  heterogenous 
groups  has  had  more  opportunity  to  develop  such  skills.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  faculty  in  those  departments  have 
a  greater  awareness  of  these  behaviors.     Further  research  is 
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needed  to  explore  the  many  considerations  of  this  finding. 
Instrumentation  for  such  further  research  should  expand  upon 
tasks  representing  Reconciliation/Integration/Persuasive- 
ness,  since  the  current  instrument  had  only  three  tasks  in 
this  cluster. 

The  second  hypothesis  stated  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior  between 
departments  that  offer  only  the  undergraduate  degree  and 
those  that  offer  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  degree. 
The  results  of  the  study  support  rejection  of  the  null  at 
the  .01  level  for  overall  leader  behavior  as  well  as  for 
Structure/Production/Representation  behaviors  and  the 
Consideration/Freedom/Uncertainty  behaviors.     The  null  may 
also  be  rejected  at  the  .05  level  for  the  Reconciliation/ 
Integration/Persuasiveness  behavior  cluster.  Faculty 
perception  of  leader  behavior  is  more  positive  in  depart- 
ments that  offer  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  degree. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  faculty  perception  is  more  positive 
even  on  the  Consideration/  Freedom/Uncertainty  cluster  of 
behaviors.     One  might  expect  faculty  in  the  undergraduate 
only  departments  to  perceive  their  administrators  more 
positively  on  these  more  personal  behaviors  as  these  depart- 
ments are  generally  smaller  than  those  which  offer  both  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  degree. 

The  documentation  of  overall  more  positive  faculty 
perception  of  administrators  in  those  departments  offering 
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both  graduate  and  undergraduate  degrees  raises  several 
questions.     Is  leader-faculty  communication  clearer  in  such 
departments?     Is  there  more  role  clarification  by  leaders  in 
such  departments?     Is  there  more  agreement  on  the  role  of 
the  leader  in  such  departments?    Do  the  leaders  in  such 
departments  generally  have  more  experience  in  their  roles 
than  those  leaders  in  departments  offering  only  the  under- 
graduate degree? 

The  third  hypothesis  tested  in  this  study  stated  that 
there  is  no  significant  interaction  or  combined  effect  of 
structure  and  classification  of  school  upon  the  faculty 
perception  of  leader  behavior  in  departments  of  nursing. 
The  results  of  the  study  support  retention  of  the  null. 
There  is  no  significant  interaction. 

In  this  chapter  major  findings  of  the  study  have  been 
presented  and  discussed.     The  report  will  conclude  with  a 
chapter  presenting  a  summary  of  the  study,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  for  further  study. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

Summary 

Many  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  nursing  programs 
have  undergone  changes  in  organizational  structure  in  recent 
years.     Organizational  structure  has  been  identified  in 
management  literature  as  a  key  variable  affecting  the 
leadership  role.     It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to 
investigate  the  influence  of  selected  organizational 
patterns  upon  faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior. 

An  initial  survey  of  National  League  for  Nursing 
accredited  schools  in  states  included  in  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  provided  data  for  classification 
according  to  selected  organizational  characteristics.  A 
two-by-two  factorial  design  was  utilized  to  complete  this 
study.     The  structure  of  the  department  as  being  primarily 
heterogenous  or  homogenous  and  the  classification  of  the 
department  as  to  the  presence  of  a  graduate  program  were  the 
two  independent  variables  under  investigation.     The  depen- 
dent variable  was  the  faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior 
as  measured  by  the  Administrative  Leadership  Scale.  The 
Administrative  Leadership  Scale  was  developed  by  the 
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investigator  and  mailed  to  all  350  faculty  of  the 
10  schools  willing  to  participate  in  the  study.  Faculty 
were  asked  to  rate  their  immediate  superior's  performance  of 
25  administrative  tasks.     These  tasks  were  classified 
according  to  skill  clusters  that  provided  subscores  in 
addition  to  total  rating.     The  return  of  217   (62%)  instru- 
ments provided  data  for  analysis.     A  SAS  computer  program 
utilizing  a  general  linear  model  analyzed  the  variance  in 
these  data  from  group  to  group.     Conclusions  derived  from 
this  investigation  are  presented  below. 

Conclusions  and  Implications 

1.  There  continues  to  be  a  wide  variation  in  patterns  of 
organization  utilized  by  baccalaureate  and  higher 
degree  programs. 

2.  A  greater  percentage  of  schools  reported  departmen- 
talization by  integrated  heterogenous  faculty  work- 
groups  (45%)  than  by  homogenous  specialty  based  faculty 
workgroups   (16%)   although  a  considerable  portion 
reported  either  a  mixed  model  or  reorganization  in 
progress   (39%)  . 

3.  Faculty  perception  of  leader  behavior  does  not  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  heterogenous  versus  homogenous 
departmentalization  with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  selected  behaviors  related  to  reconciliation, 
integration,  and  persuasion  skills  within  the  sample 
population. 
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4.  Faculty  in  schools  which  utilize  departmentalization  by 
heterogenous  integrated  workgroups  have  a  more  positive 
perception  of  their  leaders'  reconciliation,  integra- 
tion, and  persuasion  skills  than  those  faculty  in 
homogenous  specialty  based  workgroups  within  the  sample 
population. 

5.  Faculty  in  schools  which  offer  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  degrees  have  a  more  positive  perception 
of  their  leaders  than  faculty  in  schools  which  offer 
only  the  undergraduate  degree  within  the  sample  popula- 
tion. 

The  findings  of  the  study  have  several  implications  for 
nursing  education  administrators  both  in  terms  of  selection 
of  a  suitable  organizational  structure  as  well  as  in  selec- 
tion of  schools  to  serve  as  models  for  leadership  develop- 
ment.    In  considering  the  facilitation  of  leadership,  the 
administrator  need  not  be  concerned  whether  to  select  a 
homogenous  or  heterogenous  plan  of  departmentalization. 
Each  appears  to  be  equally  supportive  of  a  positive  percep- 
tion of  leader  behavior.     In  the  selection  of  schools  to 
serve  as  models  for  the  development  of  department  chairman, 
the  nursing  education  administrator  would  do  well  to  choose 
a  school  with  a  graduate  nursing  program.     Although  more 
research  is  needed  as  to  specific  differences,  it  is  clear 
that  department  chairman  in  these  settings  are  perceived 
more  positively  by  faculty.     Likewise,  the  administrator 
seeking  to  strengthen  department  chairman  skills  related  to 
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reconciliation,  integration,  and  persuasiveness  would  do 
well  to  select  a  school  with  a  heterogenous  departmen- 
talization.    More  research  is  also  needed  to  document 
accuracy  and  objectivity  of  faculty  evaluation  of  chairmen. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

1.  The  study  should  be  repeated  with  a  larger  sample  size 
to  increase  generalizability  of  results. 

2.  The  study  should  be  repeated  with  a  broader  geographic 
distribution  to  increase  generalizability  of  results. 

3.  The  study  should  be  repeated  with  control  for  experi- 
ence of  both  faculty  and  administrator. 

4.  Leader  behavior  in  schools  offering  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  degrees  should  be  investigated  in  more 
depth. 

5.  Research  should  be  directed  at  documentation  of 
accuracy  and  objectivity  of  faculty  perceptions  of 
administrators . 
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APPENDIX  A 

ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  CURRICULAR 
STRUCTURE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Institution 


Highest  Degree 
Offered 


Please  check  the  statements  which  best  describe  the  orga- 
nizational and  curricular  structure  of  your  nursing  pro- 
gram (s)  . 

  1.     Undergraduate  faculty  subunits  consist  of  groups 

according  to  student  grade  level   ( sophomore , 
junior,  senior) . 

  2 .     Undergraduate  faculty  subunits  consist  of  groups 

according  to  clinical  specialty  (community  health, 
mental  health,  parent-child  health,  adult  health, 
etc . 

  3.     Graduate  faculty  subunits  consist  of  groups 

according  to  clinical  specialty  led  by  specialty 
chairperson. 

  4.     Graduate  faculty  act  as  committee  of  the  whole, 

grouped  under  one  academic  administrator. 

  5.     Undergraduate  and  graduate  faculty  are  grouped 

together  in  specialty  based  subgroups. 

  6.     First  level  supervisors  such  as  level  coordina- 
tors, department  chairmen,  etc.  are  elected  by  the 
faculty  subgroup  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

  7.     First  level  supervisors  such  as  level  coordina- 
tors, department  chairmen,  etc.  are  appointed  by 
the  Dean  or  School  Director. 
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First  level  supervisors  such  as  level  coordina- 
tors, department  chairmen  etc.  are  selected  by 
joint  decision  of  faculty  and  dean/director. 

The  conceptual  framework  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
following  theorist. 

Henderson    Ray    Peplau 

Orem    King    Wiedenbach 

Orlando    Hall    Levine 

Rogers    Abdellah    Other 


APPENDIX  B 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LEADERSHIP  SCALE 

Please  rate  your  immediate  supervisor's  performance  on 
the  administrative  tasks  listed  below.     The  rating  scale 
ranges  from  one  to  four  points  as  follows. 

1  =  poor  performance 

2  =  fair  performance 

3  =  good  performance 

4  =  outstanding  performance 

Please  circle  appropriate  number. 

Section  One:  Structure/Production/Representation 

poor  fair  good  outstanding 

1.  Interacts  with  administration 

in  behalf  of  the  department.       12        3  4 

2.  Represents  the  department  in 
the  appropriate  professional 

meetings  and  societies.  12        3  4 

3.  Plans  and  conducts  depart- 
mental meetings.  12        3  4 

4.  Provides  for  the  flow  of 
information  to  faculty  to 
inform  them  of  department, 
college  and  university 

activities  and  plans.  12        3  4 

5.  Assigns  courses,  research, 
and  departmental  duties  to 

faculty.  12        3  4 

6.  Obtains  and  manages  grants, 

gifts,  and  contracts.  12        3  4 
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7.  Maintains  currency  in 

professional  field.  12        3  4 

8.  Contributes  to  new  knowl- 
edge through  research  and 

publication.  12        3  4 

9.  Assists  faculty  with 

research  and  publication.  12        3  4 

10.     Recruits  and  selects 

qualified  faculty.  12        3  4 


Section  II  Consideration/Freedom/Uncertainty 

poor  fair  good  outstanding 

11.  Provides  the  faculty  and 
staff  with  a  congenial 

place  in  which  to  work.  12        3  4 

12.  Maintains  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  academic 

freedom.  12        3  4 

13.  Provides  recognition  for 

faculty  efforts.  12        3  4 

14.  Develops  colleagial  rela- 
tionships within  college 

and  health  center.  12        3  4 

15.  Listens  to  and  encourages 
ideas  to  improve  the 

department.  12        3  4 

16      Encourages  personal  and 
professional  development 

of  individual  faculty.  12        3  4 

17.  Tolerates  expression  of 

opinions  different  from  own.       12        3  4 

18.  Predicts  impact  of  trends 

on  education  system.  12        3  4 


19.     Anticipates  consequences 

of  decisions.  12        3  4 
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20.     Develops  and  initiates 

long-range  and  alternative 
programs,  plans,  and  goals 

for  department.  1  2  3 


Section  III  Reconciliation/Integration/Persuasiveness 

poor  fair  good  outstanding 

21.  Maintains  morale  and 

reduces  conflict.  12        3  4 

22.  Assigns  courses,  research 
and  departmental  duties 

equitably  among  faculty.  12        3  4 

23.  Prepares  and  presents  budget 
reflective  of  overall  depart- 
mental goals.  12        3  4 

24.  Administers  department  budget 
and  other  financial  resources 

in  equitable  manner.  12        3  4 

25.  Integrates  departmental 
goals  with  overall  goals  of 

school/institution.  12        3  4 
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